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I have no intention to enter at any length into the question of 
Free Trade, except so far as it affects the tenant farmers and farm 
labourers of the kingdom. Free Trade has indeed been long re- 
commended by those who have made political economy a study; and 
the last session of parliament, by the amended tariff and slightly 
modified corn bill, did homage to this principle ; not so much by 
the extent of the alterations actually made, though they all pointed 
in one direction, as by the enunciation of the reasons' and principles 
with which the head of a Conservative government advocated those 
changes. Arguments of a peculiar kind were used regarding the 
com monopoly. High prices for grain were deprecated as an evil, 
but still it was urged that anything approaching to a free trade in 
corn would ruin the farmer, throw the land out of cultivation, starve 
the agricultural labourer, and finally niin all classes. Now, what 
I wish to show, as a farmer, is simply this, that however necessary 
a com bill may be to enable landlords to obtain high money rents, it 
is not at all requisite for the existence and well being of the tenant 
farmer, and still less for the agricultural labourer, but, on the con- 
trary, that it is a positive evil to both. 

I undertake to prove that it signifies but little to tenant farmers 
and agricultural labourers what the nominal price of their produce 
is, in comparison to steady markets and good customers ; that the 
best, the only honest and true plan of fostering agi'iculture has yet 
to be tried, and that that method is, cherishing the growth and secur- 
ing the welfare of the largest possible number of consumers. The 
landlords, who have hitherto governed this country, blinded by their 
own apparent interest, mistaking immediate profit to themselves 
as the best means of promoting the general well-being, have 
never hesitated to prevent the consumers buying their food at 
the cheapest market. If this odious monopoly of the first neces- 
sary of life must still be kept up, let it be distinctly understood by 
the country at large that it is solely for the benefit of the landlords. 
" Let,** I say, " the saddle be put upon the right horse," for the 
tenants and labourers neither have, nor can they have any permanent 
interest in a system which directly lowers profits and v«ji^'5»^^'s^'^\.'i£«v 



which restricts the energies of the people to the supply merely of the 
home market, necessarily of a limited character; or compels them 
to leave the home of their fathers and their afiections, to seek a liveli- 
hood in distant colonies, and endure all the rigours and hardships 
of a first settlement in a wilderness. 

A short review of some of the principal enactments regarding grain 
may not he uninteresting. At one period of the history of Britain 
the only law relating to grain was the prohibition to export it. The 
*' wisdom of our ancestors " at that time did not imagine that a 
country could possibly be ruined by an over abundance in the sup- 
ply of either com, beef, or mutton. This discovery was reserved 
for later days. In the reign of Edward IV. the first act was passed 
prohibiting the importation of foreign grain, but only when the price 
of wheat did not exceed 6s. 8d. per quarter. It was said to be for 
the benefit of the "poor farmers," (this cant phrase is not of yes- 
terday,) as they might be ruined from the plentifulness of the sup- 
ply. Then, as yet, I suppose " poor landlords " had no interest in 
high prices, and the " poor buyers " could always shift for them- 
selves. King William, in 1688, secured the»firm alliance of the 
landed interest, by not only extending the acts prohibiting importa- 
tion, but by granting bounties on grain exported. Millions sterling 
were thus expended, which both raised the prices at home and ena- 
bled foreigners to eat British food at leail 20 per cent, lower than 
the resident native could do. The Corn Laws of 1773 and 1791 
were improvements upon this barbarous policy, both allowing impor- 
tation at nominal duties, the former when wheat reached 48s. per 
quarter and the latter at 50s. and 54s. per quarter. But the laws 
prohibiting importation were practically inoperative, principally from 
a deficiency in the machinery for ascertaining the averages until a 
short time previous to the year 1773. By the law of 1815, how- 
ever, importation was wholly prohibited until wheat reached 80s. per 
quarter. This was done with the avowed purpose of bolstering up 
the price to something about that sum. Farmers were found, and 
brought from various parts of the kingdom, to state in evidence to 
Parliamentary Committees that unless they obtained 80s. or 90s. 
per quarter for wheat, the great bulk of the wheat-growing lands 
would be thrown out of cultivation, and the whole population might 
ultimately be starved, as the world could not supply us with a single 
month *s provision. Fortunately, however, the result has since shown 
that his:h money rents were the only things incompatible with lowei 
rates. The law of 1815 was the first that practically secured a 
monopoly of the home market to the British grower. It was then 
thought that, as we could not grow a sufficient quantity of food for 



our own populatiori^ the legislature had it in their power to fix the 
minimnm price at 'which grain should be 9old. We all know the 
bitter disappointment of those who entered into contracts and leases 
with that idea. A few years' experience made a solvent tenant almost 
a rarity. Notwithstanding these attempts to produce a continued 
artificial famine^ a large importation of foreign grain taking place 
immediately previous to^ and joined to the good crop of 1822, reduced 
prices one half, or wheat to 40s. per quarter. Then, again, we 
had Parliamentary Committees, but they could not report where the 
evil lay, because it did not happen to occur to them that rent had any- 
thing to do with the distress of the farmer. But I need not remind 
of this period those " poor farmers ** who were obliged to sell their 
crop to pay a rent which they had agreed to give by calculating 
the price of grain at double what they could then obtain* Much 
persuasion surely cannot be required to satisfy them of both the 
danger and the folly of attempting to obtain famine prices in or- 
dinary seasons. Neither shall I attempt to convince the wealthy, 
who could afibrd to store up their own crop, or buy that of their 
poorer neighbours, because I acknowledge at once that, for them, this 
system " of a hungev and a burst " wrought admirably, whatever 
wretchedness it produced to other members of society. The law of 
1828 was a new plan to prevent importation by means of a sliding 
scale of duties ; but as it has been confessed by all parties to have 
proved only beneficial to gambling speculators, it has been tinkered 
anew, and, as the bill of Sir Robert Peel, it has been again placed 
on the statute book during the last session of parliament. It is 
clear, however, that this supposed amendment was not meant to go 
to the root of the evil, (and indeed this was not even pretended by 
Sir Robert Peel,) but was intended to keep the price of wheat at 56s. 
per quarter, which has now been discovered to be a fair price, though 
we have seen that little more than twenty years ago farmers asserted 
that 80s., and some even 90s. per quarter was the lowest sum that 
wheat in this country could be raised for. 

I have noticed only a few of the parliamentary enactments regard- 
ing grain, for there have been at least fifty during the last 200 years; 
but they all proceed upon the same short-sighted policy of endea- 
vouring to extract the last penny from the buyers. Yet, notwith- 
standing all these laws, and the most complete monopoly of the home 
market that laws could give, how often have we heard of agricul- 
tural distress ? distress which I know to have been no phantom of 
the imagination ! Par/iam^^ has been besieged with petitions which 
should have been presented to the landlords. Committees have sat 
inquiring into the causes of the distress, but which only diverted the 
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practical agticulturist from the right remedy which was at hand — 
the reduction of his rent. These artificial famine laws compel 
Biitish farmers to occupy a smgular position,— they are ruined, not hy 
bad crops, but by the very richness of the blessings of a bountiful Pro- 
vidence. Such a startling fact at once begets suspicion in the mind 
that the position must be a false one. This may be converted into 
certainty by a perusal of the evidence given before the Agricultural 
Committee of 1836. There you will find that though for years no 
foreign grain had been in the market, yet that fanners paying money 
rents were distressed, while those whose rents were regulated by the 
price of grain had no cause of complaint. Com bills, by raising 
prices in ordinary years, raise rents ; but in years of superabundance^ 
or after a large importation of the accumulated stocks of the conti- 
nent, with even a moderate crop, these rates cannot be maintained ; 
then high rents cannot be paid ; and thus a money rent, which is 
only fair to a landlord in ordinary seasons, is so very hazardous to 
a tenant with a moderate capital. 

As a tenant farmer, in an exclusively arable district of Scotland, 
paying a rent depending upon the price of grain, and averaging for 
several years past upwards of £1500 a year, for a farm possessing 
no peculiar advantages from vicinity to a market town, or anything 
of the kind ; and upon a lease, originally of twenty-one years, of 
which there are a considerable number yet to run, and during which 
period repayment is confidently expected of large sums already ex- 
pended in thorough draining with tiles more than five hundred acres, 
and otherwise improving and enriching the farm; thus situated, 
1 should rejoice were the com laws to be abolished whenever 
parliament meets, as I am satisfied that, ivith a rent properly ad' 
nested, the skill and capital of the British farmer require no pri- 
rilege that is unjust to the other classes of society; and I am 
oy no means singular in holding these views. Many, whose 
nearts are with us, are silent from prudential motives ; yet we 
know the sentiments of the Roxburghshire tenants, as testified by 
the gentleman (himself a farmer) who seconded the nomination 
of the Hon. J. Elliot in the last contest for that county ; and also 
from what took place in the Haddington district of burghs, where al- 
most all the farmers in the neighbourhood of North Berwick, who 
had votes, polled for the Free Trade candidate ; and six or seven of 
these farmers each pay from £1000 to £1500 a year of rent. But 
it is unnecessary to extend examples ; all fanners must know that 
what is so injurious to the other members of the community cannot 
possibly be ultimately beneficial to them ; that, in fact, the success oi 
agriculture depends wholly upon the prosperity of our manufac- 
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tares ; that it is this prosperity wbich maAes agricultural produce ol 
more value in Britain than in any other country in the world. But 
unless we are contented with the great natural advantages we 
possess in our proximity to the market^ we shall assuredly starve 
to death ** the goose that lays the golden eggs/' It is matter of 
history that the farmers and gardeners in the neighbourhood of 
London keenly opposed in parliament bills that were introduced for 
the purpose of repairing and extending the public roads, because 
they said it would deprive them of their " natural monopoly" of the 
market of the metropolis; they said they paid much higher rents, 
and labour was much more expensive than what it was in the 
country, — ^precisely the arguments now used against the admission of 
foreign com; but, fortunately for themselves, they were not listened 
to. London has grown and increased in size, and land and its pro- 
ductions have become of more value than ever. It is thus that the 
landlords themselves will be benefitted in the end ; for may we not 
anticipate the same improvement and increase of population as has 
taken place in London for the kingdom at large, when the highways 
to it shall be cleared, not only of sliding scale bills, but of all turn- 
pike charges for the exclusive benefit of any party whatever ? 
. There is one reason often urged against the possibility of cultivating 
the soil and raising crops in this country without a monopoly of the 
home market, viz., the expenses of cultivation. I solicit the attention of 
my brother farmers to this question. It is admitted that the nominal 
price of labour is much lower on the continent than here, but when 
the quantity of work done is taken into account, this difference 
vanishes. In the principal wheat-growing countries, the labourer is 
at least four months in the year confined within doors, by the in- 
tense frost which seals up his rivers, and the snow which covers the 
ground; the burning heat of summer equally incapacitates him 
from the heavy labours of the field; whilst here both men and 
horses are actively employed on the farm every day in the year. 
And with perhaps the exception of America, where money wages 
are much higher and grain lower than here, there is no country 
in the world where the labourers bring the same spirit, activity, 
and intelligence to their work as they do in Britain ; so that a far 
less proportion of produce is consumed by the labourers and cattle 
together, in raising any given quantity of grain, than what is re- 
quired on the continent. But without insisting on this, I hold that, 
in farming operations in this country, the actual expenditure, in 
money, irrespective of the price of produce, is not by any means so 
large as to render necessary the present prohibitive system. I con- 
fess that, personally, I am but little acquainted with the methods of 
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enltivation pursued in many parts of England; but I know well how 
matters are conducted in the best cultivated districts of Scotland, 
and I should imagine that what is found to answer well in this more 
northern region, would be found to be equally suitable on the richer 
soib and with the more genial clime of England. In Scotland one 
man and a pair of horses are found amply sufficient to till properly 
sixty imperial acres, even under the six-course shift, or with one- 
sixth only in grass. The horses are, of course, kept entirely on the 
produce of the land, aud it matters nothing to the farmer whether 
the food so consumed by them be either high or low in price. The 
ploughman himself never, in Scotland, receives his wages wholly in 
money, but he is oftener paid in full with the produce of the farm, 
having, besides difierent quantities of grain, his cow kept, &c. But 
admitting that his wages are wholly money, and call them JOs. per 
week, which is the hire for day labourers, who lose time by wet 
weather and other casualties, this does not amount to 9s. per acre 
on the sixty acres so managed. And I know, from practical expe- 
rience, that over a farm under ordinary management, all the other 
outgoings payable in money, taking Wrights', smiths', and saddlers* 
accounts, cash paid for clover seeds, public burdens, labourers* and 
harvest wages, need not exceed in amount 15s. per imperial acre; so 
that this, added to the ploughman's wages, if these are to be paid 
in cash, amounts to but twenty-five shillings the imperial acre, 
and which sum would be considerably reduced were there to be a 
permanent reduction in the pi*ice of food. You must consider also, 
that there are various modes of management, by some of which 
manual labour may be much more dispensed with than by the six- 
course shift, which, in Scotland, is reckoned the most expensive rota- 
tion. From anything, therefore, that appears, regarding the expenses 
of cultivation, it is not at all likely that any portion of land now 
cultivated will be thrown into pasture by any fall in the price of 
grain. That it may check the rendering waste land arable is con- 
ceded, but if it has been already improved, and at present yields 
sufficient to feed the men and horses employed upon it, and leaves a 
surplus as rent to the landlord, whatever the price of that surplus 
may be, it will still continue to do so. Nothing can prevent this 
except the labourer getting a greater share of the produce, which 
would be a most decisive proof of the national prosperity. Bui as 
beef and mutton always bear a relative proportion in their price 
to that of grain, so if, from the low price of the latter, land will 
not yield a rent, the proprietor can hardly expect it from raising 
the former. In the vicinity of large towns, or in densely popu- 
lated countries, pasture grass for dairy purposes, and for the cor* 
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venienee of stock, will always command high rents. At present, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Edinburgh, £8 to £10 per acre is 
a common rent for pasture fields, for which, if they were a few miles 
distant from the town, half those sums would be thought extrava- 
gant. 

Perhaps you may have seen statements, by agricultural writers, of 
the expenses of cultivation and the value of the produce of a farm, 
and the difference exhibited between high and moderate prices, 
showing results apparently disastrous enough. If, however, you 
examine these statements narrowly, you will observe that an obvious 
fallacy pervades the whole, even where the different expenses appear 
to be fairly given. This consists in every thing being converted into 
money, such as expenses of keeping horses, cows, &c., and the price of 
seed, com, &c., whereas, were these and the landlord's rent deducted 
in grain, as they ought to he, and if the tenant had, as his share, one 
hundred or two hundred quarters of wheat, or other grain, according 
to circumstances, it would then be seen that there was little if any 
cause of complaint. 

I fearlessly appeal to you, my brother farmers throughout the 
kingdom, if there is not a mighty deal of humbug vented about the 
price necessary to remunerate the farmer, and about the expense of 
raising grain. You and I both know well that these depend almost, 
if not altogether, upon the rent. It is high money rents that make 
farmers sometimes think com too cheap, and that is too often the 
cause of all their perplexing anxieties. When markets are high, farms 
are taken at such rents as if prices never could by any possibility fall 
lower, and then not seldom the tenant exists, as such, only by the 
generosity of his landlord, or bankruptcy and ruin follow. Free 
Trade would do away in part with that ruinous <?onipetition among 
farmers for land, by opening up other and more profitable invest- 
ments for capital; while, by steadying the markets, which, by widen- 
ing the range from whence the supplies are drawn, it would unques- 
tionably do, it would enable us farmers to know something near 
what prices might be expected in ordinary seasons, and to frame our 
calculations accordingly. For it is those violent fluctuations that 
derange all our economy. No doubt if an individual occupies a 
farm on lease, at a money rent, it is his interest to obtain and keep 
up the price of grain as high as possible; but the moment his 
lease expires, a corresponding advance to the rise in the price of 
grain takes place in his rent, and justly too. But where the rent is 
regulated by the price of grain, which is by far the simplest and 
the safest measure of value, it is a matter of comparative indifference 
to the farmer what the price may be. In trtith, it is then sometimes 
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his interest to have that price very moderate. I allude to those 
years, (of which we have had several lately,) when we are unahle, from 
deficient crops, to sell as much grain as we pay in rent to the land- 
lord ; whatever numher of quarters we may want is still to he paid 
for; so the lower in price that it is calculated at, the hetter for us. 
Certainly, if we could get a high price with a good crop, we should 
make more money, hut even in this country high prices and ahun- 
dant crops rarely go together. It is only when we have little to sell 
that great prices are obtained. It must be obvious, then, that a com 
bill that prevents the regular importation of grain into a country 
like Britain, must be a crying evil, even to farmers. A sliding 
scale of duties appears to be solely calculated to accumulate stores 
of grain, until, perhaps, immediately before the harvest, when the 
grain is almost wholly out of the hands of farmers; then only do 
prices reach that pitch to enable the importer to pay, or rather 
avoid paying, the duty, when the whole is thrown upon the market, 
just as we, the home growers, begin to dispose ot our new crop. 
This has happened repeatedly; and what has taken place this season 
is a beautiful illustration of the working of such a measure. We 
had hardly got into security a most abundant crop of the finest quality, 
when the market was flooded by an accumulated stock of upwards of 
two millions of quarters of foreign wheat and about five hundred 
thousand cwts. of flour being suddenly thrown upon it. Had this 
wheat and flour been brought to market during the summer, as it was 
landed, (without noticing the advantage it would have been to our 
famishing population,) there cannot be a doubt but that now we 
should have been getting much higher prices for the crop we are dis- 
posing of. But it was kept in bond when we farmers had little or 
. nothing to sell, and liberated just in time to forestall our market; 
so that in this instance the law, professedly framed for our advantage, 
has operated in a manner injurious to our interests. But a sliding 
scale will always have this effect, over and above attracting the at- 
tention of speculators exclusively to foreign com, however low in 
price home produce may be. Men will take shares in lotteries. 
Besides, for every shilling gi'ain rises, there is the additonal advan- 
tage of the fall in the duty, so that there is a profit two ways. If 
the prices rise and the duty falls to 12s. or 10s., it may still fall to 
8s. or 6s., and then, if kept still longer out of the market, it may be 
got out of bond at the nominal duty. Of the 12,000,000 of quarters 
of foreign wheat which we have imported within the last hve years, 
more than two-thirds of it have been entered for home consumption, 
either immediately before or during tlie time of harvest, so that the 
new crop and the foreign supply come to market together. But it is 
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an invariable law of Providence that every attempt^ whether through 
ignorance or design, to possess unjust advantages, recoils upon the 
iieads of the offenders. 

The uncertain nature of our demand for foreign grain causes the 
country to pay higher prices than would be the case with a regular 
trade; it also occasions heavy demands for specie, and compels the 
banks, for safety to themselves, to limit their circulation ; it cramps 
trade and restricts the means of consumers ; and in a short time it 
tells upon the agriculturist by a falling off in the demand in his 
market also. It is absurd to say that com is the only article of 
trade that foreigners will not exchange unless for gold, especially 
when coupled with another common allegation, that they are so 
ready to sell it for such a small quantity indeed of the precious 
metals. Let the trade be regular, and grain will be grown for 
England ; our manufactures will be readily taken in exchange, and 
our merchants will only require bills to enable them to square their 
accounts. But when we, as we now do, intercept the grain intended 
for others, according to all the laws of trade, gold can alone be 
taken in return for that grain. 

Farmers without leases should have little cause to complain of 
free trade in grain, as they can have no difficulty in making new 
arrangements with their landlords, if such shall be found necessary. 
Those paying grain rents, we have shown, do not require any alter- 
ation. There remain however those tenants with leases, paying 
money rents, who may be entitled to relief so far by act of parlia- 
ment, as that their money rents should be converted into grain at the 
average prices of the last five or six years, and be regulated for the 
future accordingly. Supposing that the said average price for wheat 
should be found to be £3 per quarter (less or more,) then for , 
every £3 of rent now paid, the price of on^ quarter of wheat should be 
paid hereafter. Justice demands that this be done, and nothing more. 

I may here allude to what is well understood as a fact, that, in 
many parts of England, leases are rai'ely granted by the landlords to 
their tenantry. Now, this I would consider " to be a heavy blow, 
and sore discouragement to agriculture." Landlords who refuse 
leases can have but an equivocal title to be ranked among *' the far- 
mers* friends." A lease, for a period of not less than nineteen 
or twenty-one years, is an absolute requisite to obtain correct or 
even economical management, or anything like the largest possible 
produce at the least possible expense. What tenant would for a 
moment think of expending on a farm £6 or £8 per acre, for 
draining, or of annually buying foreign manure, to cover, perhaps, 
the fourth of his faim, or even to erect a steam thrashing machine 
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which so economises labour, while his rent was liable to be raised 
upon him the next year, or he himself be tamed to the rightaboat ? 
Assuredly Scotsmen would hardly think any land worth occupying 
without a lease, unless at such a rent as would be little more than an 
acknowledgment of the landlord's superiority. It is these leases 
giving a temporary property in the soil, a property that is heritable, 
though not alienable, which has been the main spring in raising 
Scottish husbandry to the position it now holds. 

There is one argument in favour of Free Trade, which will 
reach both the judgment and the feelings of every farmer who is a 
parent. What is to become of our sons and daughters, if the manu- 
factures and commerce of the country cease to offer an opening for 
them ? Farmers' sons cannot be all fanners, nor can their daughters 
all find settlements amongst their own class. We cannot, like the 
privileged orders, quarter our younger sons upon the State, or find 
them employment in the army, church, or colonies. They must 
push their fortunes in trade. A farmer with six children may pro- 
bably keep a son and a daughter at home ; but the other four will, in 
all probability, depend for their prospects in life upon the pros- 
perity of trade and manufactures. In such a case, the family are 
more interested in trade than farming, in the proportion of two to 
one. With every parent, possessing natural affections, to whose 
heart his offsprings' welfare is dearer than his own, this view of the 
question will have great weight. Let it be remembered, at the same 
time, that if there is no opening for the younger members of the 
agricultural body in the towns, they will be forced back upon the 
soil, either to be supported out of the labour of others, or to bid 
against their neighbours for farms, and to raise rents and diminish 
profits. In fact, nothing can be more clear than that the trode of 
farming cannot long survive the ruin of manufactures and commerce, 

I sometimes wonder that my brother farmers have never asked them- 
selves this question — " Have we, as a class of capitalists, been more 
prosperous than other classes of traders ? * Take for instance the 
grocers, linen drapers, or innkeepers, of your neighbouring market 
towns. Take the average of those engaged in any of these trades 
with a capital of say £2,000 ; then take the average of farmers, 
similarly circumstanced, and I ask you, which party, at the end of a 
dozen years, upon an average, has realized the most money ? I 
know your answer will be in favour of the grocers, drapers, and inn- 
keepers. How is this to be reconciled with the notion we have been 
taught to entertain by the landowners, that the farmers are especially 
protected ? There have been no laws passed under the pretence of 
giving protection to drapers, grocers, or innkeepers; there are not 
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H large number of laniUords owning the grocers* shops hi parliament 
professing to watch over their interests; and yet the retail grocers 
are more prosperous as a body than yon. Surely this is enough to 
awaken your suspicions of the delusiveness (to use no harsher 
term) of all those promises which political landlords make to you 
at the hustings^ or at agricultural dinners. But let me further ask, 
did you ever know the entire body of grocers, or any other trade, to be 
up in arms at the same time all over England complaining of distress P 
You may have known bankruptcies and losses to fall upon particular 
individuals, but did you ever know the whole body of any particular 
trade throughout the kingdom calling exclusively to Parliament at 
the same time to relieve them ? No, such a thing never happened, 
and never can occur. Yet, we have known the farmers of England, 
in a body, five times complaining of unparalleled distress, since the 
passing of the famous law for their protection in 1815, and appeal- 
ing to parliament for the relief of their suiFerings, and this generally 
happened when trade and manufactures were comparatively prosper- 
ous ! Will not such facts as these induce you to doubt whether the 
law which interferes with your trade, with no better result than these, 
had not better be totally and immediately repealed ? 

Upon this subject of protection, let me remind you that you have 
always secured to you the natural protection of the cost of bringing 
the com from distant countries. Upon an average, I believe the 
freight and other charges, upon corn imported from the Baltic or 
America, amount to ten shillings a quarter. Now this, I say, is a 
fMtural protection, which nobody can deprive you of. Supposing 
you grow four quarters of wheat an acre, this protection of ten shil- 
lings a quarter is equal to two pounds an acre. 

Let me offer an opinion as to the mode of repealing the Com Law. 
It is apparent to every observing man that a tax upon bread will not 
be permanently borne in any shape. Neither fixed duties nor slid- 
ing scales will much longer be tolerated. Public opinion has 
decreed the overthrow of the entire system of miscalled protection, 
and the question now is one of time only. I have a strong convic- 
tion that nothing can be so unfavourable to your interests as the 
lingering death of the Com Law. Whatever modifications take 
place short of total repeal, the burden will be thrown, if possible, 
under all sorts of pretences, upon the farmers. The experience of 
the late changes in the Tariff and the Com Law has shown this 
pretty plainly. The landowners have laboured to convince you, at 
your recent agricultural gatherings, that the alterations in the 
late session have had little' effect upon prices. They still try to 
assure you that the law will afford you ample protection. But, even 



